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progressive, and Christian civilization. There was thus, in
1937 or 19383 no support in Europe, outside certain elements
in France, for an active anti-German policy. This was the
situation as it existed at the time of the seizure of Austria and
as it was known to the new British Government.

It is irrelevant to argue whether at that date appeasement
was the right policy. Of course it was not. But there was no
alternative policy which could at that date, and given the
temper of France, have succeeded. The fatal errors had already
been made, and not by Mr. Chamberlain. The criticism which
can be justly levelled at the Chamberlain administration
(although in fairness it must be remembered that all the facts
are not yet known) are not on the matter of policy but on its
execution. Short though the time was between the Austrian
annexation and Munich, we should have put ourselves in the
interval in a stronger diplomatic position by forming a really
national government, by doubling the cadres of our expedi-
tionary force (and not of our Territorial Army), and by a ship-
building programme of an aggressive character. The expansion
of our air force was quite insufficient. Our industry was not
mobilized for war. If appeasement was to succeed, it would
only be because the balance of forces rendered appeasement
the most satisfactory policy for Germany as well as for our-
selves. Further, the condition of appeasement, to repeat again
what has been said several times before in this book, was that
we should be ready to make definite concessions before they
were asked for, before, that is, the granting of the concessions
involved us in another and even more disastrous diplomatic
defeat.

Had Mr. Chamberlain inherited the diplomatic position left
to their successors by Lord Salisbury or Sir Edward Grey, or
the military prestige built up by Mr. Lloyd George's first
administration, or the national unity which Mr. Churchill
secured in 1940, his policy need not, and in all human prob-
ability would not, have failed. Mr. Baldwin, however, for all
his services to industrial peace, had destroyed our once immense
prestige in Europe. The Czecboslovakian Government alone
was sincerely friendly to our conception of a League-governed
world, and the Czechoslovakia*! Government was itself a